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SELECT TALES. 


“To virtue, if these Tates persuade, 
Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 








THE WAGES OF SIN. 


SvrRouNDED with every blessing life can af- 
ford—possessing prospects of a brilliant, nay 
almost unrivalled nature—few entered the che- 

uered scene of being with greater advantages 
than myself. It is true, that the lapse of a few 
short years made me an unconscious orphan. 
But by a kind and watchful guardian and his 
sister, who had been my parent’s early friends, 
their place was most affectionately supplied, and 
of such a brother as I possessed, few could boast. 
He was about eighteen months older than my- 
self, and though in our pursuits, and tastes, and 
turns of thought, an essential difference was per- 
ceptible, we were warmly and devotedly attach- 
ed. Alone in the warld, we clung to each other 
with an intensity of affection which orphans only 
can feel. I will describe him—though it cost 
me a bitter pall. 

“*More sedate—more reflecting-—more refined 
and highly cultivated than myself; with a mind 
slightly tinged with melancholy, and deeply but 
unafiectedly impressed by the great truths of re- 
ligion, he exhibited a character remarkable for 
mental energy, when. excited, but which took 
little interest in ordinary occurrences. His plea- 
sures were invariably those of a grave and soli- 
tary cast. He seemed to endure mirth rather 
than enjoy it; to enter into society, more from a 
feeling of duty than an anticipation of amuse- 
ment. To contemplate nature in her wildest and 
grandest forms---to listen to the sullen roar of 
ocean---to survey from the verge of a rock the 
fretful billows foaming and breaking at its base 
to watch the progress of the tempest and gaze 
upon the forked lightning—to enjoy the sabbath 


stillness of a summer’s evening, and muse upon 


the starry firmament studded with innumerable 
worlds—-to investigate the structure and powers 
of the human mind-—and_ to dive into sciences 
which lead man to his Maker, and force upon 
him the magnificence of the Deity, and the ex- 
tent of his benevolence: for pursuits like these 
he had the keenest relish, and from the prosecu- 
tion of them he seemed daily to rise with fresh 
and unabated enjoyment, And in despite of an 
air of pensive gravity and reserve, unusual in one 
80 happily circumstanced, there were few who 
were more generally and deservedly beloved, 
ote the young Sir Walter Moyston, of Mounts- 


“Oh, I did-love him! Gay, volatile and impe- 
tuous—interested only about the present, and 
eareless of the future-—governed far too fre- 
quently by thé impulse of the heart, rather than 


by the decision of the head---often the victim of 


ion, even the slave of caprice; yet did I pay 
, to my brother’s superiority ; 
and in every moment of difficulty-—in every hour 





of trial---when disgust, disappointment or treach- 
ery had assailed me, I would turn to this highly | 
gifted being and be comforted. 

“What would I give to recall that period? I' 
was happy, for I was mnocent. When I first 
awoke im the morning, Icould almost weep with 
pleasure ;---the holy calm, the silence, the fresh- 
ness, the fragrance, would thrill my soul;---and 
then---yea, then I could lift a heart to Heaven, 
which guilt had not torn from contidence in God. 

“©My brother was about twenty, and I had 
just quitted Oxford, when an addition was made 
to our neighbourhood in the person of a Mrs. De 
Courcey. She was the widow of a very gallant 
officer. The bravery of her husband—-the cir- 
cumstance of his loss reducing her from comfort 
and independence, to the Jowhiest retirement and 
scantiest pittance, added to her own nobje de- 
scent and very superior manners—excited a pow- 
erful interest in her favour, and she was very ge- 
nerally courted on her appearance among us. 
Yet, amidst it all, she was a cold, calculating, 
mercenary being; an adept in intrigue, and a 
heartless manceuverer. In a word, she was a 
woman of the world; and could contrive at will, 
to make vice appear virtue, and art seem inno- 
cence. She was accompanied by her daughter, 
Adela De Courcey. 

**T see her at this moment before me. That 
clear fair forehead, that deep blue eye—that 
open, frank, confiding smile—that buoyant airy 
step—-that careless, nay, almost childish gayety 
of manner, which seenred so delightfully to mix 
with the every day business of life, and to throw 
a glow of cheerfulness on all around her. 

#©To see and love this captivating being, to 
love against hope, against reason—to love with 
all the intensity and devotion of a first affection; 
was very speedily mine. I say to love against 
hope, against reason, for I discovered but too 
soon, that Adela’s beauty, her innocence, her 
misfortunes, and the air of cheerful resignation 
with which she submitted to their pressure, had 
made a powerful and permanent impression on 
my brother’s heart. I saw that I had no chance. 
And yet Adela’s return to her lover’s passion 
was cold and faint in the extreme. Living in 
his immediate neighbourhood—-hearing hour by 
hour of his unbounded benevolence, his unaf- 
fected piety, his humility, his disinterestedness— 
she respected, she esteemed——but, she never 
loved him. To her mother, his wealth, his rank, 
his generous easy temper were irresistible. Mrs. 
De Courcey smiled upon his suit. I wasa bank- 
rupt in affection from that very hour! 

“*For the first time I now fe/t I was a younger 
brother; for the first time my heart swelled with 
envy and animosity towards the unsuspecting 
Walter; for the first time I regarded with feel- 
ings of satisfaction, his slender form and sickly 
habit—treasured up the passing indications of 
delicacy of constitution---and calculated,- yes, 
actually calculated, whether it was not possible 
I might survive him. And then better feelirigs 





ful, but evanescent emotions, my own purity of 
intention and rectitude of heart! ’Twas the 
dream of a madman. Oh! would to God I had 
learnt the lesson of human weakness, the great 
lesson of human life; that I had been taught the 
narrow limits of human sufficiency, and had been 
led to pray for strength and support from above! 
Would to God I had learnt to control my pas- 
sions—--io subjugate them to the empire of rea- 
son; to invoke divine assistance to combat, to 
stifie, to subdue them! a 

® Preparations for the marriage were in pro- 
gress. Instructions had been issued for the set- 
tlements; and the ceremony stood fixed for. the 
day on which my brother would attain his ma- 
jority. The feelings of my mind strangely har- 
monize with the season of the year. It was far 
advanced in autumn: the dew lay thick upon the 
grass; the landscape was entirely shrouded with 
vapour, excepting where a solitary sunbeam 
seemed to struggle with the mist; the woods 
were silent; and :yot a single sign of life enliven- 
ed the monotony of the scene, save where the 
dusky livery of a huge old fir was contrasted by 
the brilliant berries of the mountain ash, It was 
nature in her sepulchre. 

** My brother challenged me to walk. Ona 
morning cheerless and gloomy as that which I 
have been describing, I was sure the invitation 
contemplated some particular object. ‘ Nor was 
I mistaken. He announced to me in form his 
intended marriage---spoke to me most confiden- 
tially, most unreservedly--unfolded all his plans 
for the present, his prospects for the future-—ap- 
prised me in the most delicate terms, of the ad- 
dition which he had deemed it right to make to 
a younger brother’s portion—-and again, assur- 
ed me, that neither time nor c:rcumstances 
could effect the slightest diminution ia his Jeve. 

Engaged in earnest conversation, we had 
reached a ravine in the grounds. It was a spot 
sad and solitary; but wild and picturesque in the 
extreme. Ivy mantled its sides in some places; 
and in others oaks and holly bushes, whose roots 
found nourishment in the crevices of the rock, 
excluded the light of day, and half concealed 
the torrent which foamed below. The weeping 
willow and the mournful cypress waved o’er the 
waters. At a little distance lower down, the 
stream---now brawling and foaming in hasty cur- 
rent, now whirling in deep and circular eddies-—- 
was joined by a sluggish and slumbering rivulet, 
and became a very considerable sheet of water. 
Its depth even at the side, was upwards of fifteeu 
feet. 

“Heedlessly loitering on the brink, and po:nt- 
ing to some recent improvements, my brother 
faltered and fell into the flood. The slightest 
motion on my part would have saved him; the 
least effort, without incurring any risk, any dan- 
ger to myself, would have been sufficient to’avert 
his fate; the very sapling which lay on the grass 
beside me, had it been guided to his grasp, would 
have drawn him to the brink. I stood ifiotion- 


would return, and I would oppose to those bane- less! The feelings of a fiend rushed over-ine-and 
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prevailed. Twice he rose and struggled man- 
fully with the torrent. I saw his face almost 
black with ny-—-I caught his eye fixed full 
upon me with an expression of anxisty, of en- 
treaty, of reproach, and despair, which impend 


meet me. No matter what might be the urgen- 
cy of ‘the errand; no matter what might be its 
importance; on pain of instant dismission, I en- 
joined them to retrace their steps. Lady Moys- 





ing dissolution only could convey. A convulsive 

cry escaped him. It was repeated in a deeper, 

wilder tone. A sullen plunge was heard. There 

was stillness around me—-it was the stillness of 

death. 
* * * * * * * 

I returned to the house by a long and cir- 
cuitous route, and immediately on reaching it, 
gave the alarm. His body was found an hour 
afterwards. I did not see it. I was pressed to 
do so, but replied—they were the-only words of 
truth that passed my lps for many years—that 
** my feelings would not allow me.”’ 

* * * * * * * 

* Within two years afterwards Adela was 
mine. 

* I had now realized the wildest wish of my 
heart. Sin I had committed—aggravated, hein- 
ous, damning, overwhelming. 1 had earned-—- 
fairly earned its wages. Fortune was mine. 
Rank was mine. The being I had so long, so 
hopelessly loved, was mine. There was no liv- 
ing creature to dispute my will or control my 
wishes. Perhaps it may be asked, wasI happy? 
Happy! From the very day my brother died, I 
never ‘knew the meaning of the term. Soon— 
very soon—-retribution overtook me. The Al- 
mighty visited me early with his chastisements. 
I was passionately fond of children. There was 
a purity and innocence about them which breath- 
ed to me of another world. I liked them as 
companions, Their heartful mirth, their spor- 
tive playfulness, their dove like simplicity, and 
winning smiles, would always, even in my dark- 
est hours, steal me from myself. I implored 
heaven-—for I dared to pray!-—to vouchsafe me 
such a blessing of my own. ‘There were other 
reasons which rendered me earnest and impor- 
tunate im this petition. I was the last of my 
race. The name of Moyston, so nobly descead- 
ed, the title of no recent creation, would die 
The extensive domains would, in that 
ease, enrich a family who had already aggran- 
dized themselves at our expense, and whose very 
mention was hateful to me. For these powerful 
reasons, independent of my passionate attach- 
ment to infancy, I was anxious beyond descrip- 
tion for a living representative. Years rolled 
on—ZI was childless. 

“Conscience gradually resumed her sway. 
The figure of my drowning brother pursued me 
hike ashadow. Night and day—at home and 
abroad—in society and in solitude—-his image 
was before me. My health began to show de- 
cay. Medical science was resorted to. My at- 
tendant pronounced me nervous, hypochondri- 
cal; recommended change of air—of scene; hur- 
ried me off to Brighton-—-to Cheltenham; and 
prescribed ‘‘tonick medicines and nutritious 
diet!’’ 

“Pshaw! I despised their prognosticks. I 
laughed to scorn their self-sufficient ignorance, 
the confidence with which they boasted of their 
ability to cure. My malady was beyond their 
art; and I knew it. My symptoms were a wound- 


tonr d,r trated, entreated. In vain. 
I adopted the jargon of my physician, and laid 
the blame on the ‘ total derangement of my ner- 
vous system!’ Dr. Warren—he’s now in his 
grave---commended my ‘prudent precaution!’ 
Prudence! Precaution! I could not, I dared not 
meet the steady gaze, even of the menials that 
surrounded me. I dreaded, I anticipated, they 
would read the guilty secret of my care-worn 
haggard countenance. I was obeyed—-obeyed 
to the very letter. I could wander at will through 
the grounds without meeting a human being. I 
could traverse the long gallery at Mountsfield— 
pace up and down, to and fro, in the splendid 
but deserted apartments—--and muse, unchecked 
by the presence or even the sound of any living 
withess, over my increasing anguish, compunc- 
tio and degpair. 

Sleep forsook me. That clear, sweet soft voice 
forever rung in my ears. I heard it above the 
swell of the pealing organ—above the waves of 
the ocean as they rolled in thunder on the shore; 
in the silence of midnight--in the glare of noon- 
day, in the song, in the dance—go where I 
would, still an invisible monitor sounded in my 
ears---‘ Henry, dear Henry, save me, save me!’ 

I endeavoured to soothe my wounded spirit 
by acts of the most unbounded charity. I would 
fain have bribed Heaven by a life of the most 
extensive benevolence. To the needy, the suf- 
fering, the aged, 1 dispensed my wealth liberal- 
ly. Alas! light where it would it seemed follow- 
ed by a curse! The objects of my bounty proved 
unwofthy, ungrateful, impostors, or importunate. 
Few, very few, appeared on examination deserv- 
ing or necessitous. And the blessing which these 
mvoked on my head seemed to my distempered 
imagination expressions of the bitterest derision; 
and the heartfelt aspirations which they uttered, 
‘that I might never know what sorrow was,’ 
seemed the exultations of a fiend that mocked at 
my calamity and laughed at my despair. 

Months I had continued in this feverish state 
of being, when an incident occurred which di- 
verted the current of my thoughts. In one of my 
solitary rambles through the Park, I found a 
little boy, cold, hungry, and almost destitute of 
clothing, watching with the most affectionate 
+ licitude, and weeping over a dying mother. 
She was a soldier’s wife, who having lost her 
husband, was returning to her native village, 
when disease and want had arrested her pro- 
gress. She was, indeed, hastening to her final 
home. Her little companion, I may say com- 
forter, was a noble manly-looking boy of five 
years old, with a face which had, without excep- 
tion, the finest, softest, sweetest expression I 
ever saw. He was sitting by her side with a 
look of childish, helpless anguish; and the tone 
in which his clear little voice murmured, ‘ Don’t 
cry, mother, don’t cry,’ as he wiped the damps 
of death from her brow, touched a heart, cold, 
churlish, and insensible as mine. 

She was carefully removed to the house. Every 
remedy that experience could suggest, every 
comfort that wealth could procure, was afforded 





ed conscience-—-my sufferings arose from the an- 
guish of remorse—my feverish days and restless 
nights had their origin in those bitter feelings of 
self-reproach, which like the vulture of Prome- 
theus, preyed unceasingly upon my vitals, and 
were but too lively an emblem of ‘‘ the worm 
that never dies.’’ 

After a melancholy sojourn at Malvern, Har- 
rowgate, Buxton, and half a dozen other places 
sacred to folly and fashion, I returned to Mounts- 
field with a decided increase of malady. It had 
now reached such a height, that I was unable to 
encounter ‘a human eye. I insisted, with the ve- 
hemence of frenzy, no servant should presume to 





her. It availed but little. Death would not be 
cheated of his prey; and his approach hourly 
became more perceptible. The little mourner 
watched every turn of her disorder with glisten- 
ing eye and quivering lip--sat hour after hour 
with his little hand clasped in hers-——and when 
the last struggle came on, and we forcibly ex- 
cluded him from the chamber, fixed himself on 
the step outside the door, inquired in faultering 
accents of all who entered or quitted the apart- 
ment, and as each reply became more hopeless 
than the former, wept in silence. When we told 
him of his poor mother’s death, he refused food. 





No delicacy we could offer could tempt his ap- 


petite. He sat by the coffin in childish sorrow, 
and mourned as one that would not be*comforted. 

There was something in this homage of the 
heart which deeply interested me. I will keep 
him-—-educate him and provide for him. - He at 
least will love me. The flame of gratitude will 
burn bright and clear in suchan affectionate bo- 
som; and on him, bound to me by the ties of count- 
less obligations, the rumours of the world will 
have no power. 

‘The passing stimulus of the moment over-—my 
mind made up respecting the education of the 
little orphan, and every arrangement for his 
comfort completed, my thoughts gradually re- 
turned to their old channel; and some slightly 
exciting cause was all that was requisite to bring 
back my malady with renewed violence. It was 
not long wanting. I had taken pleasure in going 
to church. Yes, unaccountable as it may appear, 
my happiest hours by far were those which I 
spent there! I could and did pray. I felt the 
beauties, and was alive to the unction of our in- 
comparable Liturgy; and if ever I had an inter- 
val free from the gnawings of remorse, it was 
when I was under the roof of God. This con- 
fession may appear extraordinary. I care not. 
It is true. Touched by a passage of scripture—- 
by some brief but exquisite reference to the state 
of my own mind; softened by the calm, the holy 
stillness of the sanctuary; or subdued by the 
plaintive persuasion of the good old man whe 
counselled there; I have wept--often—-hitterly 
Wept, as I thought of that heaven from which I 
felt myself excluded; wept as I thought of that 
fearful account to which | so unrelentingly con- 
signed my generous brother; wept as I reflected 
on what I might have been-—and what I was! 
Yet these were not tears of penitence. {knew 
not the meaning of contrition. And from every 
thing resembling confession of my guilt and sup- 
plication for pardon, my proud spirit revolted 
altogether. No, such was the conclusion at 
which I invariably arrived, no pity forme! The 
human being does not exist tagwhom I would 
breathe my secret. The montdliagiedis which 
preys upon me, may corrode my heart’s core. 
But I will carry it with me to my grave. 

I have said my happiest hours were those 
which were spent in the exercise of public devo- 
tion. This interval of enjoyment was not long 
permitted me. One Easter Sunday, I chanced 
to catch Mr. Alleyne’s eye resting upon me as 
he slowly read in his deep, solemn tones—thou 
shalt do no murder. I was instantly unnerved 
I could detect a deeper, graver modulation than 
usual—could trace in his penetrating eye a pe- 
culiar expression, a point and severity in his gen- 
erally mild and gentle manner. He suspected 
me? Did he dare? I would brave him! I could 
not. I was at church for the last time. 

My malady now returned with tenfold vio- 
lence. I was unable to bear the presence even 
of my own servants. I insisted upon their nev- 
er presuming to look at me as they waited at 
dinner—-upon their eye constantly and invaria- 
bly shunning mine. ‘I will not,’ said I, with 
the tone and gesture of a madman, ‘ be bearded 
by menials in my own hall.’ ‘ But, consider, my 
love,’ said Lady Moyston, ‘ the endless, the un- 
accountable constructions which such a com- 
mand would bear.’ ‘ No matter,’ said I with in- 
creasing vehemence, ‘I will be obeyed.’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, Henry,’ was Adela’s mild reply. ‘ Cer- 
tainly. Your will you know, is ever mine. Sup- 
pose then, we dispense with their attendance al- 
together? I myself, said she, with her own 
sweet smile, ‘ will wait upon you. Will you ex- 
cept of me for a cupbearer? the idea pleased me. 
I adopted it. But after awhile I had the misery 
of perceiving that even Adela’s presence was a 
painful restraint upon me, \I proposed dining 
alone. She struggled with her tears, and--ac- 
quiesced. 





I could not sleep alone. Wake when I would 
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jt was in agony. The silent and gloomy ravine 
was continually before me I heard the roar of 
the torrent at. a distance—-the sullen plash of 
the water as he sunk for ever-—-saw the suppli- 
eating agony of his countenance as he struggled 
with his fate---the echo of his last convulsive 
shriek for ‘help’ ; could count the bubbles as 
the air escaped from his lungs, and rose to the 
surface of the water. 





Age and Prudence.-—An old gentleman, who 
was paying his addresses to a young lady, one 
day said to her, ‘‘ From our approaching union, 
my dear, I prognosticate unbounded happiness; 
your age and my prudence will be approved of 
by the world.’’ ‘That may be, sir,’’ replied 
the lady, ‘* but what will the world say to your 
age and my prudence ?”’ 





An Irishman was vainly endeavouring to keep 
up with a sail-boat on a canal. On coming toa 
lock, the boat lowered her sails to pass, when he 
Irishman giving up the contest, exclaimed— 
* Arrah! my jewel, I’ll run no longer with you; 
for if you beat me with your clothes on, what 
will you do when you strip to it ?’ 


MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man ¢ 
That the main harvest reaps —Shakspeare, 











THEODORE KORNER. 

For the subsequent history of the Life and 
Writings of this celebrated young hero and poet, 
we are indebted to the ‘*‘ Museum of Foreign 
Literature.’”? Every generous heart must dilate 
with enthusiasm while contemplating the beauti- 
ful genius and patriotic self-devotion of this gal- 


be tempted to execrate the memory of one, who, 
with an archangel mind, was the Fiend of havoc. 
We mean Napoleon—a Michael in mind, but a 
Moloch in blood. 
Tueopore Korner was born in Dresden, on 
the 7th of September, 1791, of highly respect- 
able and well educated parents. He was sickly 
in his infancy, and this ill health gave him a cer- 
tain delicacy and sensitiveness, which, united 
witha strong will, and a fervid imagination, form- 
ed the most remarkable traits in his character. 
By degrees, as his frame through a judicious phy- 
sical education acquired vigour, the rays of his 
fine genius began to develop themselves. He re- 
mained until the age of seventeen under his pa- 
ternal roof, where he had every advantage of 
instruction. , Goethe and Schiller were the first 
poets whom he read, their works being in high- 
est estimation with his parents; and by these the 
spirit of poetry was early awakened in him. His 
parents, not perceiving the tendency of his mind, 
and being desirous to place their son in some 
useful course of life, sent him to study mineralo- 
gy; first at Fribourg, then at Leipzic, and after- 
wards at Berlin. But the study of the exact 
sciences ill-suited his lyric enthusiasm: he neg- 
lected his prescribed pursuits, sought the com- 
pany of congenial associates, and delighted in 
Vatying his occupations alternately with the 
sword and with the lyre. In the memoir written 
by his father, this direction of his mind is, how- 
ever, explained, by the necessity his son lay un- 
der to cultivate some science as a profession. 
The youth is there said voluntarily to have 
chosen the profession of mining. 
For some years that martial and patriotic spirit 
had been diflusing itself in Germany, among men 
of ardent minds, which broke forth so powerfully 
after the conflagration of Moscow. The war 
of 1809, between Austria and France; the revolt 
of the Tyrolese, and the heroism which signa- 





and Fitche, had inspired the hearts of the young 
with an intense eagerness to enter at once into 
open conflict with the French oppressor. What 
was to be the ulterior fate of their fine country 
did not enter into their thoughts: they were oc- 
cupied wholly by one deep teeling—liberty or 
death! Such was the operation of this spirit, that 
in the universities the students were more addict- 
ed to duelling than ever, and engaged in trials 
of courage, that they might inure themselves to 
danger, and acquire dexterity in the use of those 
arms which were one day to be fatal to the ene- 
mies of their country. This warlike, restless 
and turbulent spirit, could not fail to animate the 
heart of Korner; and his father, a mild, peace- 
able and faithful agent to the king of Saxony, 
perceiving that his son neglected his severer stu- 
dies, yielded himself up to the delirations of poetry 
and martial sports, determined to withdraw him 
from the university and send him to Vienna, 
where he might moderate his impetuosity, and 
restrain his too lively disposition. And although 
his father gives somewhat different complexion to 
the motives for this step, it is pretty clear from 
his own account, that he dreaded the wild and 
infectious spirit that was fermenting in the Ger- 
man universities. 

Of all capitals in the world, Vienna is the one 
most calculated to captivate anardent and poetic 
mind. In London, Paris, or Naples, a young 
poet remains isolated; society divides itself into 
small circles; the individual is lost; his works 
alone are preserved, and the social relations 
have little influence upon his mind. In Vienna, 
the state of things is entirely different: there is a 
greater degree of social feeling; the circles are 
more ramified and connected with each other; 
andthe man who acquires distinction by his per- 
sonal graces, or his talents, is almost deified by 
women, who there regulate every thing. The 
ladies of Vienna are well educated, sentimental 
and enthusiastic admirers of the beauty of na- 
ture and art; or, in other words, blue stockings, 
vaile still young, ardent-and lovely; and all the 
favours of fortune are lavished on him, who can 
adapt himself to their tastes. Theodore Korner, 
youthful, handsome, and of good family, and, 
moreover, endowed with talents for lively poetry, 
could not fail to be idolized in that capital; and 
he rose so rapidly into notice, that in a short 
time he was appointed poet to the court theatre. 
In this office he wrote, within the space of 
seventeen months, (his father says tifieen,) 
many comedies and operas, and two tragedies— 
of their merits we shall presently take occasion 
to speak. But amidst these allurements, and in 
the joys of the tender passion, which attached 
him toa lovely young woman, of whom even 
his father cannot speak coldly, the free spirit, 
and the lyric enthusiasm of the young poet, were 
rather subdued than excited. The conflagration 
of Moscow scattered its lightnings throughout 
all Germany, from the Oder to the Adige, from 
the Danube to the Rhine, from mouth to mouth, 
and from heart to heart,—-wherever a manly spi- 
rit existed,—the universal exclamation was— 
‘* Liberty or death!’? Nor were those words 
ineffectual, as they had been in the late revolts: 
united by what they called the sacred bonds of 
virtue, animated by a true love of their country, 
and by sincere faith in the sanctity of the cause, 
as well as by a haughty and holy spirit of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, the Germans voluntarily brand- 
ished their swords, and urged on their princes to 
battle against the oppressor of Europe. It was 
the fight of the people. Korner was one of 
the first to take the field; and with the lyre and 
the sword to contend for liberty, the union with 
him was no poetical fiction. He went as a volun- 
teer in the corps of Lutzow, faught with energy 
and heroism, and being wounded by a musket- 
shot, fell dead on the field in the neighbourhood 





lized their adherents; the works of Jahn, Arudt 


of Schwerin, on the 26th of August, 1813. On 





the song ‘‘ To his Sword.’? He had frequent 
forebodings of his death. He was buried by his 
comrades under an oak, near a milestone on the 
road from Lubelow to Dreikrug. “His parents 
obtained a grant of it from the prince, and erect- 
ed a monument, on which are sculptured a lyre 
and a sword, ornamented with an oaken crown. 
A silent grief for the loss of her brother, whom 
she tenderly loved, preyed on the life of his sis- 
ter Emma Sophia Louisa. She survived him 
only long enough to paint his portrait, and to 
make a drawing of his burial-place, where now 
she herself reposes. 
It has repeatedly happened to many men of 
great genius, either for a short time, or for their 
whole lives, to be at variance with themselves, 
for want of having sufficiently ascertained their 
own inclination, and the kind of study most con- 
genial to them. Thus, Petrarch, before he wrote 
his immortal sonnets, had fixed his mind on be- 
coming a Latin epic poet; and among the Ger- 
mans, Klopstock, with a genius exclusively lyric 
and elegiac, sacrificed almost the whole of his 
life to the study of the Epopwa and the drama. 
Korner’s dramatic works are entirely the fruit of 
this contrariety between a talent for lyric com- 
position and the rage for shining in theatrical 
productions. We are very far from agreeing with 
Mr. Richardson in considering them his highest 
efforts. Without having sufficiently studied the 
dramatic art in the works of the Greek poets, 
and in those of Shakspeare and Goethe; without 
acquainting himself with the nature of mankind, 
and much less with the prophetic spirit of history; 
led away by the facility of versifying, and of 
imagining some scenes in which, by coupling the 
sentiments of Schiller with the declamationsand 
situations of Kotzebue, he wrote two tragedies, 
Zriny and Rosamund, and some other pathetic 
dramas. The public of Vienna applauded them; 
and these applauses were multiplied an hun- 
dred fold in all places after the glorious death 
which he died for his country. The very persons 
who were capable of deciding that these two 
tragedies are wholly destitute of the genuine 
constituents of poetry, skill in plan, truth in 
character, and ingenuity in the conduct of the 
incidents, still maintained that in him Germany 
had lost a great dramatic poet. The fact is, that 
this poet chose a path quite contrary to the bent 
of his genius. As the Messiah of Klopstock pos- 
sesses all the poetic requisites except those be- 
longing to the epic; so the theatrical works of the 
hero and poet exhibited many beauties, but not 
those of tragedy. In the most imperfect pieces, 
whether juvenile or senile, of the great dramatic 
writers, mzy be discerned a peculiar manner of 
developing the passions and of depicting charac- 
ter. He who chooses the career of an historic 
poet, begins, in his first designs, to combine some 
group, to sketch some situation wholly peculiar; 
and if he delineate a landscape or a portrait, he 
is sure to introduce a figure in one, and an atti- 
tude in the other. In all the dramatic writings 
of Korner, we do not find one original trait be- 
speaking in him a talent for delineating either 
man or woman with the characteristic physioz- 
nomy; or for disclosing and developing a sing!e 
quality of the human heart. Of that grand con- 
flict which man has to sustain with himself and 
with destiny, of those mysteries of moral life and 
death, of the virtue which is disregarded or per 
secuted, and of the vices which are idolized and 
protected, he has not given a single sketch.— 
There is no perceptible symmetry in his divisions 
of dramatic action; no unity in the composition or 
colouring. This, and not his violation of the 
things called the rules of art, is the*cause which, 
in our view, would have ever tended to prevent 
Korner from becoming a tragic poet. 

Nor was Korner less unfortunate in epic than 
in dramatic composition, if we may judge from 
his Letters of Villa Rosa, and from his Bohemian . 
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Villa Rosa are sentimental effusions, in the man- 
ner of Augustus La Fontaine, without the clear- 
ness of style and originality of colouring which 
can give life to such recitals. 

Korner was much happier treating burlesque 
subjects; though his little comedies do not dis- 
play the acute and satirical spirit of Aristo- 
phanes; the humonr, the richness, the marvel- 
Jous combinations of Shakspeare; or the judicious 
management of Moliere. His sphere is that of 
pleasant and innocent raillery, juvenile boldness, 
and girlish artfulness. The intrigue is laughable, 
the dialogue easy, the verse smooth; but the de- 
velopment rather strained, and the ridicule over- 
charged. But he wrote for the people of Vienna, 
to please whom, the jests must not be too subtile. 

But if Korner had not a genius for tragicor for 
epic composition—if his comedies are merely 
pleasant and innocent jests—if all these works are 
not likely to resist the ravages of time, his repu- 
tation will be enduring, not only as a hero who 
died in the holy war, against the spoiler of his 
country, but as a lyric poet. His sword and lyre 
form a sacred and perpetual monument of high 
genius, profound feeling, and Pindaric fire. So 
jong as the German language shall be spoken, 
the songs of Korner will inspire all who read 
them with divine enthusiasm. It is thus that a 
German speaks of these productions in a tone 
truly national: : 

‘‘ The sentiment of infinity is that which re- 
minds man that he is more than a brute or an 
automaton, or an animal destined for slaughter; 
it is that sentiment which dispels the clouds of 
earthly life with rays from the celestial spheres, 
which makes us courageously sacrifice every 
danger, stand firm as rocks against adverse for- 
tune, through faith in a Supreme Being, and the 
consciousness of moral dignity, founded on the 
nnmortality of the soul. ‘Ihe feeling of infinity 
has taken such deep root in the nations of Ger- 
man origin, that no philosophical sophistry can 
shake it; and it gives to those nations that 
strength of character, that rectitude and depth of 
feeling, which, amidst every species of corrup- 
tion, degeneracy and slavery, ennobles their 
hearts. Korner was thoroughly imbued with this 
feeling, and it was the basis of his ardent zeal 
for the liberty and independence of his country. 
Hence it is that his hymns so forcibly penetrate 
the hearts and minds of all Germans.”’ 

These poems were collected or composed dur- 
ing the time when Kormer was fighting as a 
volunteer for his country; they are dedicated to 
his friends in three stanzas, in ottava rina, the 
four last lines of which are particularly remark- 
able, as they allude to that presentment which 
ever attended him, that he should never more 
return to his country among the victorious. 

This collection begins with a fine Sonnet, dedi- 
cated to Andrew Hoffer. Who has not heard of 
the hero of the Tyrol? of the infamous marrer 
in which his generous country was sacrificed by 
the baseness of Austria, to the rage of the Cor- 
sican tyrant? 

The song called ‘ The Oaks,’ is full of pro- 
found melancholy. It is thus but imperfectly 
translated by Mr. Richardson:— 


«Lis evening: allis hush’d and still; 
The sun sets bright in ruddy sheen; 
As here I sit, to muse at will 
Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen 5 
While wand’sing thoughts my fancy fill 
With dreams of lite when tresh and green, 
And visions of the olden time 
Revive in all their pomp sublime, 


*¢ While time hath ealled the brave away, 
And swept the lovely to the tomb: 
As yonder bright but fading ray 
Is quench’d amid the twilight gloom ; 
Yet ye are kept from all decay, 
For still unhurt and fresh ye bloom, 


* And seem to tell in whispering breath, 


That greatness still survives in death ! 





“And ye survive !—’mid change severe, 
Each aged stem but stronger grows, 
And not a pilgrim’ passes here, 
ut seeks beneath your shade repose: 
And if your leaves, when dry and sere, 
Fail fast at autumn’s wintry close, 
Yet every falling leaf shall bring 
{ts vernal tribute to the spring. 
“Thou native oak, thou German tree, 
Fit emblem too of German worth! 
Type of a nation brave and free, 
And worthy of their native earth! 
Ah! what avails to think on thee, 
Or on the times when thon had’st birth ? 
Thou German race, the noblest ave of all, 
Thine oaks will stand, while thou alas ! must fall.” 


The sonnet to Maria Louisa of Prussia, is 
somewhat sentimental. The song on the field of 
battle, at Aspern, is rather too long and laboured, 
like that in honour of Austria, of Prince Charles, 
and of the music in Prince Ferdinand, but it is 
interspersed with some fine thoughts. 

The song Mein Varterland, (My Country,) is 
not, in respect to its form, well polished; but, 
with regard to the sentiments, it is truly German, 
manly, and full of confidence in God. What can 
be more energetic than the conclusion, even in 
the baldness of a prose translation:— 


What hope has the country of the pret? 

She hopes in the justice of the gause, 

She hopes that the faithful people will awake ; 
Sie relics on the vengeance of the great God ; 
Nor is she disappointed in her avenger : 

This is the hope of the country, 


The hymn composed for the benediction of the 
free Prussian corps, is most perfect in its form, 
and sacred in respect to the thoughts; so is the 
song entitled Trost, (Consolation,) which ends 
with a strophe truly poetic. 

Supremely poetical is the commencement of 
the song entitled Durch, (Through;) though the 
last stanzas are too artificial. The Farewell to 
Vienna is majestic and tender:—- 


** Farewell, farewell !—with silent grief of heart 

T breathe adieu, to follow duty now ; 
And if silent tear unbidden start, 

Tt will not, love, disgrace a soldier’s brow. 
W> cre’er Lroam, should joy my path illume, 
O+ death entwine the garland of the tomb, 
Thy lovely torm shall float my path above, 
Aud guide my soul to rapture and to love ! 


*Ohaii and bless, su eet spirit of my life, 
The ardent zeal that sets my soul on fire; 
That bids me take a part in yonder strife, 
And for the sword, awhile, forsake the lyre. 
For, see, thy minstrel’sdreams were not all vain, 
Which he so oft hath haliowed in his strain ; 
O see the patriot strife at length awake ! 
‘There let me fly, and all its toils partake, 
“The vietor’s joyous wreath shall bloom more bright 
That’s pluck’d amid the joys of love and song ; 
And my young spirit hails with pure delight 
The hope fulfil?d which it hath cherish’d long. 
Let me but struggle for my country’s good, 
Ken though I shed for her my warm life-blood. 
And now one kiss—e’en though the last it prove ; 
For there can be no death for our true love !” 
Richardson’s Translation. 


Martial and heroic, like the watchword with 
which Winkelried, the Helvetic hero, confronted 
the enemy’s lances, saying, ‘‘ Make way for 
liberty,’’ is the commencement and end of the 
Exhortation. The two Hunting Songs are har- 
monious and sweet; profound and full of anima- 
tion, are the Last Consolation, and the song of 
Re-union before the Battle. But who can ex- 
press the sublime beauty of the Prayer during the 
Battle. Prostrate on the earth the young hero 
exclaims:--- 

« Father, I invoke thee ! 


[ am involved in clouds of vapour from the warring 
mouths of fire, - 


The lightnings of those thunderbolts flash around me. 
Ruler of battles, I invoke thee ! 


**Father, lead me on! 
Conduct me to victory; cunduet me to death! 
Lord, lrecognise thy will! 

Lord, conduct me as thou wilt! 

God, acknowledge thee ! 

rp 6=«-: * God T acknowledge thee ! 

As in the aatumnal whisper of the leaves, 

So in the storm of the battie. 
Thee, primeval fountain of grace, I recognise ! 
Father, oh, biess me! 

‘¢ Father, oh, bless me! 

Into thy hands I commend my life! 

‘Thou can’st take it away, thou did’st give it! 
In living and in dying, blessme! =~ 
Father, 1 worship thee ! 

“ Father, I worship thee! 

It is nota combat for the goods cf this world ; 

The most sacred of things we defend with the sword; 
Wherefore, talling or conquering, L worship thee! 
God, to thee I resign myself! 

“God, to thee I resign myself! 

If the thunders of death salute me, 

If the blood flow from my open veins, 
To thee, my God, t resign myself ! 
Thee, Father, | invoke !” 


The metre, the language, the verse, all cor- 
respond with the ideas. Charles Maria Weber 
hag set this prayer to vocal music, in such a mea- 
sure and s:yle, that the thoughts and the melody 
are one and the same. Every speech is a thought 
---every bar is a sentiment. 

The Lamentation, and the Sonnet to the King, 
have not the same freshness and purity of form; 
but the beautiful song of the Cavaliers makes 
ample amends. Replete with sweet, melanchol 
and tender emotions, is the sonnet entitled Adieu 
to Life, composed at the time when he was se- 
verely wounded. 


‘* FAREWELL TO LIFE. 

“ Written in the nights of the \7th and 18th of June, 
as I lay severely wounded and helpless ina wood, 
expecting to die, 

“©My deep wound burns ;—my pale lips quake in 

death,— 
I feel my fainting heart resign its strife, 
And reaching now the limit of my lite, 

Lord to thy will T yield my parting breath ! 

Yet many a dream hath charm’d my youthful eye: 
And must life’s fairy visions all depart ? 

Oh, surely no! for atl that fired my heart 

To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 

“And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else ubove, 

And now adored as freedom, now as love, 

Siauds in seraphic guise, before me now ; 

“And as my fading senses fade away, 

It beckons me, on high, to realms of endless days!” 

Richardson’s Translation. 


The Wild Hunting of Lutzow is a complete 
whirlwind of thoughts, that flash and blaze like 
lightning. It may be called the Marseillois 
Hymn of Germany. It is another song of Aris- 


‘| togeiton. 


During the war of Germany against the French, 
it appeared that a spirit of discord, views of in- 
terest, and provincial antipathies, were likely to 
impede the progress of the sacred contest. Kor- 
ner’s poems were admirably well adapted to 
raise the minds of men from all low feelings of 
selfishness to a noble sacrifice of private interest 
to the public good: with this view was Our Con- 
viction written. 

- This Poem contains the following passage, 
which we render literally-—- 

‘*That battle is not easy which virtue must 
maintain for victory; so great a number must be 
con :.1ered with severe toil; before an angel can 
soar to heaven, the heart of a man is broken in 
death. Let falsehood raise her temples in this 
life of delusions, and let the impious worldlings 
tremble and quail at the aspect of fortitude and 
virtue, and stand in the dizziness of ignorance be- 
fore the people which rouses them from their 





Father, lead ine on. 
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lethargy; let them call themselves brothers, and 
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lacerate each other with implacable hatred; we 
not waver. Thou shalt beat down tyranny, 
and give freedom to thy people.’’ 

In another poem this modern Tyrteus thus 
writes in a strain well calculated to afiéct a Ger- 
man. heart :-—- 

*Let hell roar and threaten; the tyrant en- 
thrals us not ; he cannot rob heaven of its stars; 
our star still rises; death may take away our 
generous youth; the will dies not; and the heroic 
bloom of German blood shall glow as the dawn 
ef freedom advances,’’ 

Full of enthusiasm, and of bitter reproof, 
‘gainst those wretches who were never truly 
alive, and who, through baseness, gbandon the 
just revenge of their country, and, indeed, against 
all sluggards and poltroons, is the song called 
Donzelli, (Men and Boys.) 

The song To the Sword, is wonderful, both in 
respect to the invention, and to the time of its 
composition: it was written by Korner, as has 
been stated, a short time before his death. Beau- 
tiful, heroic and novel is the idea of giving form 
and life to the weapon; and of representing it as 
speaking to him and he to it, as to a mistress. 
The moment of battle is to be that of their mar- 
riage. There is an inexpressible poetic beauty in 
this discourse, in which is expressed the ardent 
desire to enter into the warlike combat. We have 
seen no adequate translation of it; the best ap- 

ared some time ago in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

. Richardson’s we cannot admire. 

With this admirable dialogue end the lyrics of 
Korner, an eminently national work; it is this 
character which has established the glory of the 

t; and if Germans honour him as a hero, 
who, in the flower of his age, quitted the fiatter- 
ing alluremeuts of a capital which idolized him, 
and relinquished the delights of love, to pursue 
glory ina sacred warfare, she does him but jus- 
tice; if she appreciates his lyrics amung the finest 
productions of her literatue, she has reason to be 
proud of them. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


SELECTED FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE DREAM OF LOVE. 


I mAvVE seen a bubble blown into its circular 
and indescribable beauty; on its brilliant surface 
was painted the most inimitable pictures of 
light and life; grateful clouds floated in the bo- 
som of the mimic sky; a-tiny sun irradiated the 
little world, and cast all the magic of light and 
shade over a landscape of most bewitching 
splendour. A creation, bright as a poet could 
imagine, glowed before me, but a wave of the 
air broke the spell of its transitory but beautiful 
existence, and it was gone. It was like a dream 
of love. If there is one happy being in creation, 
it is the lover, in the luxury of his visionary aspi- 
rations. If there isa single blissful moment, like 
a star sparkling in the shadowy firmament of 
life, it is that which discovers a long nourished 
affection to be mutual. The moon as she rides 
on through her intlinity of space, has not a great- 
er ellect upon the ocean tide, than has the pas- 
sion of love upon the tide of human thought--- 
now permitting it to settle down into a state of 
temporary tranquility---again bidding it heave 
and swell by the magic of its viewless power. 
Without it, what would be the world? A crea- 
tion without light; yet possessing it as we do, 
how does it discompose the soberest plans of 
reason? How do the loftiest bulwarks of stern 
philosophy bow down and disappear before the 
fragrance of its breath? It is the poetry of 
thought, when reason slumbers on her stately 
throne, and wanders away in happy dreams. It 
is scarcely to be defined, for it seems in a perpe- 
tual halo of soft light, which dazzles while it fas- 
cinates the mind’s eye. It is to the spirit what 
sunshine is to the flower-—luring the fragrance 
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of its young nature, or as the hand of beauty to 
the slumbering lute, passing over the silent 
chords, till ‘it doth discourse most eloquent 
music.’’ ‘ 

Thad a young friend, just rising into manhood, 
fiery and unsettled as the warrior steed in bat- 
tle, his career was unguided by prudence or 
thought. A never failing flow of spirits made 
him always agreeable—he was full of sense and 
frolic. He would bring a tear into your eye, 
before the smile had left your lip—he was all 
hope and happiness. 

Suddenly he stood before me an altered being; 
his eye had grown melancholy and full of medi- 
tation. Its moisture was often succeeded by a 
flash; and its fire again extinguished in the trem- 
bling tear. He shunned the rude clamour of the 
bustling world, and would steal away into some 
solitary recess, and in the still shade of the for- 
est, ponder on the sweetness of his own sorrow. 
His mind became almost a world of itself, and 
thousands of visions rose obedient at the call of 
creative thought: his soul lified high on faney’s 
wings, would explore in its,wild and beautiful 
career, the fathomless regions of imagination, 
through all the variety of its magnificent domain. 

He loved-—-deeply, devotedly. It was more 
than love, it was adoration. The object of his 
passion was all that woman could be. There is 
no object, in all creation, half so splendid as such 
a being---the charms that are diffused through 
the whole universe seemed together in her. 

When the sun is going down in the west, he 
leaves behind him a track of light, but it is in- 
sipid when compared with the hght of her eye. 

The fragrance of the rose was not so delicious 
as the balm of her breath---music could wake 
no melody like the thrilling tones of her voice. 
Her motion was more graceful than the heave 
of the sea, or the change of a cloud, and the 
magic of mind, gleaming through all her words, 
and looks and actions, shed around her a charm 
more grateful than Arabian incense 

No wonder my friend bowed down before her; 
no wonder that the sound of her voice was al- 
ways in his ear, that her image was before him 
in his daily occupations, and bore a part in the 
mysterious changes of his dream. There was no 
affectation in her nature, and she confessed she 
loved him---they seemed created for each other; 
and who would have believed that fate—but I 
am digressing. 

There is something very melancholy in the re- 
flection that any woman can die; but to him that 
she should perish was the very agony of despair. 
He had left her for a few days, intending when 
he returned to have asked her hand. On the 
morning of his return, he sprang into the stage- 
coach, in a most delicious reverie. He held no 
discourse with his fellow passengers, but wrap- 
ped himself up in a rich dream of anticipation. 
His heart was full-of happiness. He thought 
himself as he entered his house, too happy for a 
mortal man. He was preparing to pay her the 
first visit, and dwelling in his mind on her pleas- 
ing welcome, when her brother came to see him; 
he did not observe any thing peculiar about him 
at first, and not until the warm, aflectionate 
shake of the hand was over, did he notice that 
his eyes were filled with tears, and a dismal, 
gloomy black crape hung from his hat. He 
started, and in a hollow voice that had dreari- 
ness in every tone, he said— 

‘* Elizabeth is dead!”’ 

At first, he was not comprehended. A vacant, 
horrid laugh, that echoed strangely through the 
still room was his only answer. The words were 
repeated, and the features of my friend became 
pale and motionless as marble—-he sat down in 
his chair, and covered his face with his hands, 
but not a word, not a breath broke the silence. 
There was something alarming in his calmness, 
it seemed like the stillness of the heavy black 
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its bosom, and bringing out all the energies 


cloud just before it launches the destructive 





lightning from its bosom. He beekoned, and 
wished to be alone, He was left in solitude. I 
would not profane the subject by any attempt at 
describing his feelings. There was a dark, hor- 
rible confusion in_his mind, like some accursed 
dream glaring around him, and the night rolled 
away its long hours of sleepless agony. 

The next day was the funeral; and when the 
sun rose in its wonted glory, and all the “ pomp 
and circumstances” of day began to beam upon 
the face of nature, and the merry voice of. men 
came upon the breeze, and the carts rattled 
rudely along, and all around was business and 
adventure, unaffected by the great event that 
had come like an ocean of scorching fire upon 
his heart---he recollected, and he said, to-day 
is her funeral-—-her funeral!’? His benumbed 
mind dwelt upon the words, but there was some- 
thing undefined, and almost incomprehensi- 
ble in them. She was to be buried at five in 
the afternoon. The clock struck four—he put 
on his hat and went steadily to her house. He 
thought twenty times he heard her sweetly toned, 
laughing voice, as he passed along. He turned 
his head once or twice to see if she was not at 
his shoulder, but there was nothing, and he 
walked on. He saw the house, and his eve 
sought every window-—-but Elizabeth was not 
there. He rang the bell—the servant came, 
weeping---he looked at him, and walked on—-he 
passed into the parlour, the chair which she had 
occupied, when he was there before, was stand- 
ing in the very same place. And there was her 
piano---he almost thought he heard music—he 
listened, a sob from the next room came like ice 
upon his heart, and he sat down. Her mother 
came into the room—her face was serene in 
grief,—the first burst was over, and she was com- 
paratively calm. Ske asked him if he would 
look at the corpse. He knew she was dead, but 
the blunt question shook every nerve in his 
frame, and seemed to breathe death upon his 
soul. He arose, and followed the bereaved mo- 
ther. There was the air of death in the apart- 
ment; a varnished coffin was on the table; a few 
friends sat and wept in silence,—musing on the 
beauties and virtues of the being they were about 
to consign to the cold earth. He walked up to 
the table, and stood as still, and pale, and mo- 
tionless, as the form that lay stretched before 
him. He would have torn away the veil that 
covered that face, but he could not,—he felt 
that he might as well attempt to heave a moun- 
tain from its rocky base. The mother saw—she 
felt—a mother can feel—and she silently uncov- 
ered that beautiful countenance. It broke upon 
him in all its loveliness. There was the same 
white forehead---the sleeping eye—the cheek he 
had kissed so fondly---the lips that had spoken- 
such sweet sounds—he gazed at her corpse with 
intensity of thought. Her living image was be- 
fore him-—-he saw her smiling—he beheld her 
in the graceful motion—now her figure passed 
before him, beautiful in the mazy dance—and 
now he gazed into her full clear eyes, and read 
unutterable things. He had a ring on his finger, 
a present from her—he tried to speak——he look- 
ed at the ring—-then at her—agony swelled bis 
heart; he took onc long gaze, and looked no 
more. * " YA . “f ft : 

He knew not how, but he stood by her grave; 
and they were bearing the coffin tewards the 
dark, narrow pit-—a heap of fresh earth was 
piled at its side. Some one said, ‘‘ Where is the 
cords??? He heard the answer, ‘‘ here they are,”’ 
and the coffin was gradually lowered to the bot- 
tom of the grave—-it sat firmly on the ground--- 
he heard a voice say, ‘‘ there, that is right--- 
draw up the rope.’? Then there was the sound, 
as if the orders were obeyed--in the act, a few 
grains of sand and pebble dropped upon the cof- 
fin-—-then all was still--then a handful of soft, 
damp clay, was shovelled down. Oh that sound! 
that solemn, dreary sound of utter desolation! 
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It broke upon the horrid spell that kept his voice 


silent, and his eye dry—his lip began to quiver; | 


a sob heaved his aching breast—large tears 
gushed from his eyes—he stretched out his hands 
in an agony of weeping—and-—grasped an old 


Quaker gentleman’s nose in the stage-coach|s 


where he was sleeping, and gave occasion for 
Obediah to observe:-—-‘ Verily, friend, when 
thou hast sufficiently amused thyself with my 
nose, perhaps thou wilt return it to its rightful 
owner.”? The whole horrible creation of his 
fancy passed away like a mist; his heart bound- 
ed within him, and he soon took sweet revenge 
on those wicked lips, that had been so cold and 
still, yet so beautiful in the darkness of his dream. 





AN ABSENT MAN. 


A rich individual residing in the Chausee d’An- 
tin, leaving ’Change, went home, his mind occu- 
pied with the transactions of the morning. Find- 
ing the doors wide open, he ascended the stairs, 
passed through the ante-chamber, and arrived in 
the dining-room, where he found the table cover- 
ed, and the plate exposed at the mercy of the 
first person who might enter as he had, but with 
different intentions. ‘ The rascals!’’ muttered 
he, ‘‘ the doors all open! my plate exposed to 
pillage! One might take away the house!’’— 
These last words inspired him with the idea of 
giving a lesson to his servants. Our distrait 
gathered up the plate and filled his pockets with 
it. At this moment a door opened at the bottom 
of the room, and a lady and gentleman, seeing 
the man disposing of the plate in the manner 
just described, began to call ** thieves’’ with all 
their might. The house was instantly in a bustle; 
the servants ran and laid hold of the astonished 
gentleman, who then perceived his mistake. He 
had been deceived by the resemblance of the 
apartments to his own. His confusion may be 
imagined; and his neighbours found in this in- 
stance of abstraction only subject for joke and 
laughter. 





Revolutionary Anecdote.—The following cha- 
racteristic anecdote of John Langdon, is given in 
Chasteltux’s Travels, an edition of which is re- 
cently published in this city:—-At the time of 
Burgoyne’s descent into the States from Canada, 
Mr. Langdon was a member of the Council or 
Senate of New-Hampshire. Going to the Coun- 
cil chamber, he perceived the members about to 
discuss some affairs of little consequence, and ad- 
dressed them as follows:—-*‘ Gentlemen, you may 
talk as long as you please; but I know that the 
enemy is on our frontiers, and that I am going to 
take my pistols and mount my horse, to combat 
with my fellow-citizens.’? The greatest part of 
te members followed him, and joined General 
Gates at Saratoga. As he was marching day and 
night, reposing himself only in the woods, a ne- 
gro servant who attended him, said to him, 
‘ Master, you are hurrying yourself; but, no mat- 
ter, you are going to fight for liberty—I should 
suffer patiently also, if I had liberty to de- 
fend.’ ‘ Don’t let that stop you,’ replied Colonel 
Langdon; ‘ from this moment you are free.’ The 
negro followed him, behaved with courage, and 
has never quitted him. The publisher of this 
edition, in his notes at the end of the work, has 
mentioned the African regiment of Rhode-Island, 
who gained their liberty by defending that of 
their masters through the Revolution. 





Love.-—-A young lady telling an old gentleman 
that she was in love with his estate, ‘‘ Take it, 
madam,”’ says he, “and then you will possess 
two-thirds of me, for my mind you have already, 
and my whole being consists but of mind, body 
and estate.’’ ‘Oh! then,’’ rejoined the juve- 
nile fair, ‘it would be very unreasonable, sir, to 
rob you of all three. Pray keep your body for 
yourself.”’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We insert the humorous article from our friend 
““Celedon’’ in our poetical page, and would feel 
obliged by light articles occasionally. 

A Subscriber will find we have made room for 
the Prize Essay he was so kind as to transcribe 
and send us. We should have given ‘credit to 
the work from whence it was extracted, had we 
known it. Whilst adverting to this subject, we 
wish our contributors would distinctly specify 
whether an article is original or selected : if the 
latter, the work it was taken from. 

We have several Correspondents in Hartford, 
(Conn.) and hope the one whose communica- 
tions we insert to-day, will not think himself 
alluded to on a former occasion. If our friends 
would disclose their real names to the proprietor, 
it would enable him to direct them a private 
communication when necessary. 

The engraving of Mont Blanc, is now ready, 
and will adorn our December No. In January, 
we proposed publishing an elegant engraving of 
Yale College, Connecticut, if it can be made 
ready by that time. We have also in the hands 
of the engraver, a plate representing the Treaty 
held by Wm. Penn for the Cession of Pennsylva- 
nia; and it is our intention to have plates en- 
graved illustrative of scenes or remarkable occur- 
rences in each of the United States. To enable 
us to execute these designs, we must again re- 
quest those who are indebted to us to remit the 
amount of their subscriptions: to those who have 
already done so, we return our grateful thanks. 





EMMET. 

The New-York papers announce the death of 
that patriotic statesman, eloquent lawyer, fear- 
less protector of innocence betrayed, and most 
estimable man, THomas App1is Emmet.—He 
was alise the ornament of his profession, the 
principles he advocated and the society by which 
he was reverenced. The regret which follows his 
departure, though unlike that which attended the 
sacrifice of his unfortunate and gallant brother by 
the hands of the deathsman, is yet heartfelt, and 
will be perpetual. The exile sought a refuge 
from tyranny in our free institutions: he advo- 
cated them in their purity; he adorned them by 
his practice; and his legal erudition is left behind 
asa rich legacy to the jurisprudence of his adopt- 
ed country. He fell in the temple of his frequent 
triumphs, like the bishop among his flock, or the 
martyr beside his shrine, and was gathered to the 
dust of his fellow patriots, though not to the 
ashes of his fathers, in a good old age, His body 


sleeps in peace; his memory will not—cannot be 
forgotten! 





The Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. Carlos 








are announced in the Connecticut papers. Mr. 
Wilcox was a truly christian man, and very per- 
suasive preacher; but, as a poet, he lashed the 


a | vivideo vis animi. 





Mr. Williamson, late of Boston theatre, whose 
reputation is not commensurate with his acknow- 
ledged merit as a vocalist, arrived in this city a 
few days since on his way to Charleston. His ap- 
pearance at the the Chesnut street theatre, pre- 
vious to his departure, would be highly gratifying 
to many admirers of his genius. Though he 
should immediately follow Mr. Horn, we do not 
fear that any disadvantage would acrue to Mr. 
W. from a comparison of their respective styles 





*“‘ The Life of a Gamster,’’ a new melo-drama 
lately produced at one of the minor theatres of 
Paris, has operated like magic on the enthusias- 
tic sympathies of the Parisians. They leave the 
Palais Royal, where the tragedy of real life is 
nightly exhibited, and hurry in crowds to L’Ode- 
on, where the actor personates the wretched 
votary to gambling; end, therefore, we cannot 
be surprised at the unprecedented success of a 
drama, the mournful truth of which is attested 
by hourly observation. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


No. 6. 
MRS. CIBBER. 


Every age has its great actor or actress, 
Mrs, Cibber very enjoyed that celebrity for more 
than twenty years. The first part in which this 
distinguished actress appeared was ‘‘ Zara,’’ 
then translated from Voltaire, by Aaron Hill, 
Esq. in the year 1734; when she immediately be- 
came a favourite with the public. 

Mrs. Cibber was sister to the celebrated Dr. 
Arne; her marriage with Mr. Theophilus Cibber, 
wag very much against her brother’s inclination, 
and the misfortunes that attended it (of which 
the public at that time were fully informed) in- 
terrupted her progress in the business of the stage 
for several years; but for the last twenty she re- 
mained in undisputed possession of all the capital 
characters, and of the hearts of the enamoured 
public! Her voice was musically plaintive. In 
all characters of tenderness and pathos in which 
the workings of the feeling mind call for the 
force of excessive sensibility, she, like Garrick, 
was the character she represented. Love, rage, 
resentment, pity, disdain, and all those grada- 
tions of the various passions, she greatly felt and 
vigorously expressed. ' Her face, her figure, and 

er manner, were irresistibly impressive, and her 
voice was deeply penetrating. Actresses may 
have had more majesty, more fire, but all the 
tragic characters truly feminine, greatly con- 
ceived, and highly wrought, had a superior repre- 
sentative in Mrs. Cibber. She certainly was not 
so happy in comedy, but it would be no bad com- 
pliment to tell any actress of the present day, 
she was to her equal. Inthe School for Lovers, 
she performed the part of Celia, whose age is 
mentioned in the play to be sixteen, and Mrs. 
Cibber was admitted to become the character by 
the nicest observer, though she was at this time 
approaching fifty. This curious circumstance 
was owing to that uncommon symmetry and ex- 
act proportion in her form, that happily remain- 
ed with her during her life. 

Of all the variety and extent of the tragic pas- 
sions, none are equal to those displayed in the 
character of Constance, in King John, and Mrs. 
Cibber surpassed all that have followed her in 
that character. When she entered with her hair 











Wilcox, author of “‘ The Age of Benevol nce,’’ 


dishevelled, and with wildness in her eyes, hav- 
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ing lost her son—‘‘ her pretty Arthur!”’ the car- 
dinal and others attempting to comfort her, she 
sunk to the ground, and looking round with a 
dignified wildness and horror, said: 


* Here / and sorrow sit! this is my throne! 
Let Kings eome and bow to it!” 


Nothing ever exhibited on the stage could ex- 
ceed this picture of distress. And nothing that 
ever came from the mouth of an actor, was ever 
spoken with more dignified propriety. It is im- 
possible to convey to those who have not had 
the satisfaction of seeing certain actors and ac- 
tresses, their peculiar excellencies. The pain- 
ter’s art lives on the canvas, but the actor’s must 
die with him. This truth is feelingly expressed 
in the following lines, which are introduced in 
the prologue written by Mr. Garrick to the co- 
medy of the Clandestine Marriage, which at 
the same time bears testimony to his high sense 
of the merits of his celebrated cotemporaries, 
Mrs. Cibber and Mr, Quin.* 


“The Puintert dead, yet still he charms the eye; 
While Englaud lives, his fame can never die; 
But he, who strats his hour upon the stage, 
Can scarce extend his fame to half an age; 
Nor pen, nor pencil, can an actor save, 
The art and artist share one common grave. 
O let me drop one tributary tear, 
On poor Jack Falstaff’s grave, and Juliet’s bier! 
You to their worth must testimony give: 
Sis in your hearts alone their fame can live, 
Still as the scenes of lile will shift away, 
The strong impressions of their art decay; 
Your children cannot feel what you have known, 
They'll boast of Quinn’s and Cibber’s of their own. 
The greatest glory of our happy few, 
Is to be felt, and be approved by you.” 
Mrs. Cibber died in January, 1766. She was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and her pall was 
supported by persons of distinction. 





* Mr. Quin and Mrs. Cibber died in the same year, 
within a few weeks of each other. 
¢ Hogarth—whose celebrated paintings of the Mar- 
riage-a-lu-mode, it is said, gave the hint to the author 
ot the Clandestine Marriage. 
R. R. R. 





FROM BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 
COL. BURR AND MR. GRATTAN. 


«‘Coxu. Burr who had been vice-president of 
America, and probably would have been the next 
resident, but for his unfortunate duel with Gen. 
feaiten, came over to England, and was made 
known to me by Mr. Randolph, of South Caro- 
lina, (with whom I was very intimate.) He re- 
quested I would introduce him to Mr. Grattan, 
whom he was excessively anxious to see. Col. 
Burr was not a man of very prepossessing ap- 
pearance—rough featured, and neither dressy 
nor polished; but a well informed sensible man, 
and though not a particularly agreeable, yet an 
instructive companion. 
** People in general form extravagant antici- 
pations regarding eminent persons. 


knees lose; his cravat hanging down; his shirt 
and coat sleeves tucked up high, and an old hat 
upon his head. 

‘* This apparition saluted the strangers very 
courteously,—asked (without any introduction) 
how long they had been in England; and imme- 
diately jproceeded to make inquiries about the 
late General Washington and the revolutionary 
war. My companions looked at each other; 
their replies were costive, and they seemed quite 
impatient to see Mr. Grattan. I could scarce 
contain myself; but determined to let my eccen- 
tric countryman take his course; who appeared 
quite delighted to see his visiters, and was the 
most inquisitive person in the world. Randolph 
was far the tallest and most dignified person of 
the two, grey haired, and well dressed: Grattan 
therefore, of course, took him for the vice-presi- 
dent, and addressed him accordingly. Randolph 
at length begged to know if they could shortly 
have the honour of seeing Mr. Grattan. Upon 
which our host, not doubting but they knew him, 
conceived it must be his son James for whom 
they inquired, and said he believed he had that 
moment wandered out somewhere to amuse him- 
self. 

‘This completely disconcerted the Americans, 
and they were about to make their bow and their 
exit, when I thought it high time to explain, and 
taking Col. Burr and Randolph respectively, by 
the hand, introduced them to the right honoura- 
ble Henry Grattan. 

‘** T never saw people stare so, or so much em- 
barassed. Grattan himself, now perceiving the 
cause, heartily joined in my merriment. He 
pulled down his shirt sleeves, pulled up his stock- 
ings, and, in his own irresistible way, apologized 
for the outre figure he cut, assuring them he had 
totally overlooked it in his anxiety not to keep 
them waiting; that he was returning to Ireland 
next morning, and had been busily packing up 
his books and papers in a closet full of dust and 
cobwebs! This incident rendered the interview 
more interesting. The Americans were charmed 
with their reception; and after a protracted visit, 
retired highly gratified, whilst Grattan returned 
again to his books and cobwebs.’’ 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


The printing office of Mr. Jesper Harding, in 
Carter’s alley, leading from Third street, oppo- 
site Mr. Girard’s Banking House, to Second 
street, was on Wednesday morning between 7 
and 8 o’clock nearly destroyed by fire. A lad 
was kindling a fire in the drying room, when a 
spark accidentally communicated to some sheets 
of paper, which burned with such rapidity as to 
communicate to almost the whole contents of 
the room before any assistance could be obtain- 
ed. Notwithstanding the usual alacrity of our 
firemen, a great proportion of the materials, in 
the upper rooms of the building, were entirely 
destroyed, or very materially injured.—-The up- 
per rooms contained types, stereotype plates, 
and printed sheets, valued, as we have heard 


‘The idea of a great orator and Irish chief differently stated, at from 17 to 22,000 dollars. 


carried with it, naturally enough, corresponding 
notions of physical elegance, vigour and dignity. 
Such was Col. Burr’s mistake, I believe, about 
si Grattan, and I took care not to undeceive 
im, c. 
** We went to my friend’s house, who was to 
leave London the next day. I announced that 
Col. Burr, (from America) Mr. Randolph, and 
myself, wished to pay our respects, and the ser- 
vant informed us that his master would receive 
us in a short time, but was at the moment much 
ceupied* on business of consequence. Burr’s 
expectations were all on the alert! Randolph 
was also anxious to be presented to the great 
Grattan, and both impatient for the entrance of 
this Demosthenes. At length the door opened, 
and in hopped a bent figure—meagre, yellow, 
ordinary ; one slipper and one shoe, his breeches’ | 


Only a part of the amount was the property of 
Mr. Harding. He was insured for $5,000, by the 
American Insurance Company. Mr. Malony, the 
owner of the building, had not insured his pro- 

rty---he is peculiarly unfortunate, having lost 
his family dwelling house last winter. As Mr. 
Harding is extensively engaged in printing, it is 
feared that many of the periodicals will be de- 
layed. Some injury was sustained in the adjoin- 
ing bindery. 





A lady in Williamstown, Mass. who had acci- 
dentally got a pin lodged in her throat, was re- 
lieved by an ingenious operation. The physician 
passed down a wire with a small piece of dry 
sponge at the end ; and after letting it remain 
until the moisture of the throat had enlarged the 
sponge, drew it out and the pin with it. 





A NEW CITY IN NEW JERSEY. 


On Friday week, the celebration of the found- 
ing of Jefferson City took place. The American 
colours were unfurled, a grand salute fired, and 
the company assembled were invited to a sump- 
tuous dinner, at the house of John L. Hudson. 
Jefferson City is situated on Mount Prospect, 
about 14 miles from New York, and 5 miles 
from Newark. A hotel is now building there, and 
some mineral springs, said to be valuable, have 
been discovered. It is intended to make'it a 
place of fashionable summer resort. The air is 
good, and the views beautiful and extensive. 





CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


It appears from a sketch of the history of 
Northampton, published in the Hampshire Ga- 
zette, that the second meeting house built in 
Massachusetts, west of Lancaster, was erected 
at Northampton, in the year 1655. The first was 
built at Springfield. By the contract for build- 
ing it, still on record, the house at Northampton 
was to be paid for, the frame and covering was 
£14 sterling, in work or corn. The roof was 
thatched. The number of families at that time 
probably did not exceed twenty. A larger house 
was built between 1661 and 1665, and the pre- 
sent house standing on the same spot, is the 4th. 
In 1677, 78, and 79, Jedediah Strong was paid 
18 shillings sterling a year, for blowing the trum- 
pet. In the record of this fact, the use for 
which the trumpet is sounded, is not mentioned, 
but it is supposed to have been for the purpose 
of announcing the hour of divine service on the 
Sabbath, there being no bell, and time pieces be- 
ing very uncommon. It is mentioned in the ar- 
ticle above quoted, from which these facts are 
taken that there was not a time piece in the vil- 
lage, during Mr. Mather’s ministry, except his 
watch. 





MARRIED. 


On the 22d inst. by the Rev. C. P. Krauth, 
Mr. Henry Korcxuauss, to Miss Exiza, 
daughter of Conrad Ripperger, Esq. all of this 
city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Doctor Wilson, 
Epmunp A. Houmes, of Virginia, to ANN Ma- 
TILDA, daughter of Ambrose White, Esq. of this 
city. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. P. F. Mayer, 
Mr. Cuarues A. Dincekr, of this city, to Miss 
Laroria Ciavoc, of New-York. 

On the Sth inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Port Elizabeth, N. J. ANDREW THompPpson, of 
Elsinborough, Salem county, N. J. to A. B. C. D. 
youngest daughter of John Elkinton, Esq. of the 
former place.—[Better late thannever ! We are 
glad to find the young gentleman is getting his 
A. B. C. D’s by heart.] 





DIED. 


On the 22d inst. at his residence near the 
Falls of Schuylkill, Freperick RepDINGER, 
aged 68 years. 

On the 22d inst. SamureL ZELLERs, son of 
Mr. Jacob Zellers, aged 21 years. 

On the 22d inst. Mr. WaLtuace Law, in the 
25th vear of his age. 

On the 20th inst, Mrs. Pass, wife of James 
Vineyard, aged 39 years. 

On the 20th inst. Mr, W1nL1am Morris, aged 
38 years. 

On the 19th inst. Mrs. Ex1zasetH Ross, 
aged 86 years. 

On the 19th inst. Mr. Joun CRoweEy, aged 
47 years. 

On the 16th inst. in the city of Lancaster, the 
Hon. Tuomas Duncan, Esq. Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. 

On the 15th inst. aged 80 years, Mr. CHARLES 
F. HansE.t, Sen. a patriot of the Revolution. 

On the 14th inst. Mr. Joun Barrisre. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE * PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR.” 


Sir—If you consider the following worthy a place 
in your valuable paper, by inserting it you will oblige 
a subscriber, who signs himself Crapon. 


CONFESSIONS. 


LaprEs with all due submission, 

Dll state to you my sad condition ; 

I grieve to tell it, but tis true 

I’m teazed almost to death by you:— 
T frankly say it is a pleasure 

To write for ladies when at leisure, 
But to be pestered day anid night 

I really do not think is right. 


One comes with Albums in her hand, 

And compliments I can’t withstand ; 
Another, with a playful look 

And gesture, as she hands the book 

And says—dear Tom here’s something new, 
Ive mers it purposely for you, 

To scribble on the title page 

My name—she does not mention age, 

(Lord keep the man, or boy, or lover, 

Who puts her age upon the cover.) 


?Tis downright folly e’er to plead 

A want of talent, for the meed 

Of praise, they lavishly bestow 

Upon your works, will clearly show, 
That notwithstanding your reply 

Is negative, you must comply ; 

And then they plague and pester so, 
That whatto write you scarcely know,— 
And I declare sans fear or favour, 

It is the hardest kind of labour 

That e’er was put upon a poet— 

(You sneer and laugh, but yet I know it.) 


l’ve complimented one or two 

Where not a compliment was due ;— 
lve wrote in praise of bright black eyes 
That seemed to take one by surprise ; 
There is a sunny radiance darts 

From bright black eyes, and there are hearts 
Which oft have felt it, and can tell 

By sad experience of its spell. 

Again, I’ve wrote in praise of blue, 

But these [never gave their due ; 

And. yet, from soft blue eyes, a glance 
Has sometimes thrown me in a trance. 


I’ve praised the cheek, from whose rich tint 

The rose might even take a hint 

To stand aside, and not compare 

With beauty such as lingered there ; 

And then Pve left the rose’s hue, 

To give to pale-faced ones their due, 

I’ve sworn I almost idolized 

The sickly form, and that [ prized 

The ashy colour of the face 

When nought like beauty I could trace ; 

And having thus praised one and all, 

‘agen perchance the praise was-small, ) 
ly greatest, finest flights of fancy 

Have been condemned by Sue and Nancy; 

Aud Lhave o’er and o’er again 

By some been called a perjured swain— 

And others say that I have broken 

Vows, I’m sure I’ve never spoken— 

Hypocritical pretender, 

And such like terms they freely render ; 

And all their ugly words and looks, 

Just come from writing in their books, 


Now, therefore, I signed Celadon, 
Proclaim and preach to every one 
Who writes in Albums, to beware 
Of failing in the fatal snare ; 

1 do advise you great and small, 

’T were better not to write at all, 
For if you do, you'll surely see 

As mine has been, your fate will be. 


THE SOUVENIR. 


FOR THE PRELADELPATA SOUVENIR. 
TO FANCY. 
A Fragment—From an unpublished. Poem, 
Sweet Fancy I have been thy favored child, 
From earliest infancy to later days, 
Thou’st shown me imagery so bright and wild, 
That I could sing forever in thy praise. 
Those warm and ardent feelings nature gave, 
Thou oft hast nursed with truly tender cares 
And while I pass o’er life’sdark troubled wave, 
Thy fleeting visions oft were bright and fair. 
Yet, it is true, that in my eup of joys 
A portion of pale grief ihou’st mingled there— 
A portion of dark fears thou dost employ, : 
Which ott bath chill’d my heart with cold despair. 


I love upon a sweet autumnal eve 
Upon the suns bright beams to look, 
And in that cooling hour to see him leave 
Refulgent rays upon the golden brook. 


To look npon the thousand summer clouds, 
That gently hover round the setting sun ; 

Till even these are gone—and darkness shrouds 
The azure path where he his course had run. 


This is thy hour bright Fancy—’tis the hour 
When thy sweet skill supremely o’er me sways, 
When all my thoughts slow yield to fancy’s power, 
Aad brightest visions break o’er future days. 
se * e * * . R. 4 ; 


At this period of the Yearly New England festi- 
vals, perhaps the re-publication of the following poem, 
though written four years ago for that great Anniver- 
sary in Maine, may not be unacceptable. 


THANKSGIVING ODE, 


WueEn young Time sung in Eden’s bower, 
And angels echoed back his strain, 
Ere sin mildewed each morning flower 
Of hope, and pleasure died in pain, 
Each love-winged thought that rose on high 
Was man’s melodious prayer of praise, 
And happy hearts threw o’er the sky 
Blessings, as flowed the elder days, 
While Heaven benignly smiled and breathed the grate- 
ful lays. 


No seasons, then, by power assigned, 
Restricted songs of holy praise, 
For mai.”. pure heart and pious mind 
Threw glory o’er life’s younger days ; 
But, his high spirit higher soaring, 
He knowledge bought, and was unblest ; 
And, when he should have been adoring, 
Lost Eden—love’s abode of rest, 
And wandered forth o'er earth, an exile sore distrest. 


There was a jubilee in Heaven, 
When man to being sprung, and raised 
His soul in praises for blessings given, 
The image of the Gon he priced; 
And there are songs of glory swelling 
O’er Heaven, e’en in these sinning days, 
When man laments his long-lost dwelling, 
Yet for earth’s joys chants hymns 6f praise, 
And singsin Eden’s speech, though lost to Eden’s ways, 


For sunny skies and balmy showers, 
And mellow airs, and cheerful health, 
And bloomy meads and dales of flowers, 
And fields of beauty rife with wealth, 
And still green vales and wooded hills, 
And Plenty smiling o’er each home, 
Which rose-lipped Love with odour fills, 
And sweet Content, who scorns to roam ; 


For blessings such as these, let glad ‘Thankagiving 
come. 


No pestilence hath stalked abroad, 
And thrown o’er bliss the funeral pall ; 
No sword of crime-avenging Gop 
Hath marred man’s toil-won festival ; 
His earthquake voice hath not been heard 
Amid the cheerful mirth of men; 
The soulin peace hath drank His Word, 
And Life found joy in wold and glen, 
And Love crowned every bliss again—and yet again. 


Pole-Star of Freedom’s starry sky ! 
O Maine! fair daughter of the North! 
Awake thy harp of melody, 





And, holy Priestess! go thou forth 





With voice of praise o’er Freedom’s land, 
And bid her sons in love revere 
The memory of that hallowed band, 
Who bowed to Heaven in forest drear, 
And blessed the Almighty One, whose blessing dried 
each tear. L. 





TO MARY. 


Wuex first I knew thee, still too dear, 
I fondly lov’d thee too; > 

Apparent worth, a heart sincere, 
Made me believe thee ttue—Mary. 


Each cheering smile thy cheeks had worn, 
Then linger’d but for me; 

But now the mask’s thrown off, I scorn 
To waste one thought on thee—Mary. 


Thine image once came o’er my heart 
Like sunshine ’mid the storm ; 

But now its light must hence depart, 
That beam no more can warm—Mary. 


No more thy smile around me plays, 
And darkness turns to light,— 

As soon might yondull meteor blaze 
Dispel the gloom of night—Mary. 


That rosy smile, to others given, 
My heart esteems no more ; 

Its hue, pure as the blush of heaven, ; 
No power can e’er restore—Mary. , 


It falls upon my withered breast, 
But cannot cheer it now ; 
The fondest love we once confess’d, 
Now leaves no quickening glow—Mary. 


And yet as bright, as sunny still, 
Those smiles break o’er the soul ; 

But, oh! ’tis darkness visible, — 
They round my bosom roll—Mary. 


Passion’s wild burst—the stormy brow, 
Their wrath I’d sooner brave, 

Than sunny smiles that mock my woe, 
Like flowers that deck the grave—Mary. 


Oh! had’st thou still to me been true, 
As once thy lips confess‘d, 

No power had torn—as now T do— 
Their image from my breast—Mary. 


But thou art false—inconstant thou— 
The rest T need not tell; 
Another’s arms await me now— 
For ever fare thee well—Mary. 





THE DYING AMERICAN TAR. : 
Hrs couch was his shroud—in his hammock he died—~' ‘ 
The shot of the Briton was true ; 
He breathed not a sigh, but faintly he eried, 
Adieu, my brave shipmates, adicu ! 


Away to your station ! it ne’er must be said, 
Your banner you furled fora foe; 

Let those stars ever shine at your mizen-mast head, 
And the pathway to victory show. 


Remember the accents of Lawrence the brave, 
Ere the spirit had fled to its rest— 
Don’t give up the ship!”—Let her sink ’neath the 
wave, 
And the breeze bear her fate to the west. 


Oh, swear that your banner shall never be furted ; 
Let me hear the word, “ Struck has the foe !” 

And contented my soul bids adieu to the world, 
To its pleasure, its pains, and its woe. 


He said—and a gun to the leeward was heard, 
"T'was the enemy’s gun well he kuew; 

He raised up his head, and three times he cheered, 
And expired as he uttered—“ Adiea !” 
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